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Mr. Beretson: Why do people 
te the way they do? This Rounp 
ABLE is not the discussion of who 
ould win the election. It is a dis- 
ion of what we know about the 
ing habits of the American voter. 
political campaigns really change 
es? Has the 1948 election already 
decided? What do we know 
bout the independent voter? What 
; the importance of the issues and of 
€ newspapers and of radio to the 
oter? 

Is it not true that most forecasters 
ty that the election is already over? 


Mr. Hart: Yes, that is true. Most 
f the major polling organizations 
thich follow the election with the 
urpose of predicting its outcome 
ave already said that in the absence 
£ some unforeseen and unforesee- 
dle contingency—like an abrupt 
lange in our relations with Rus- 
a—Mr. Dewey is as good as elected. 
‘hey do not tell us much about why 
lis is true, although they are assum- 
ig in these statements that people 
iake up their minds fairly early and 
iat there is not much change in the 
ay in which people expect to vote 
id the way in which they do vote 


* 


P  ORRUIS UO baa ot 


Why People Vote the 
Way They Do 


after the time of the political con- 


ventions or even earlier. 


Mr. Beretson: Let us approach 
this question of why this might be so 
by reviewing the conventional theory 
about voting behavior. What is that 
accepted theory? 


Mr. Merton: The ideal portrait of 
the American voter at the polling 
booth would probably run something 
like this: The voter is concerned pri- 
marily with the interest of the total 
community. He reviews the issues 
which have been put before him and 
carefully assesses each one of them. 
He has some slight tendency to vote 
as his father did, but, by and large, 
he is willing to shift his vote as he 
rationally examines what is at stake. 
And, finally, there are some people 
who well recognize or who believe 
that it is possible to deliver “blocs” of 
votes in racial, religious, ethnic, and 
economic groups. 

All these ideas, which make up the 
ideal portrait of the voter, probably 
have some substance in fact. I should 
say that it is the task of research to 
review these carefully and decide 
which has a basis which stands up 
under scrutiny. 
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Mr. Haart: Is it not true that an- 
other assumption is very frequently 
made—namely, that the campaign 
has a very considerable bearing upon 
the way in which people vote? 


Mr. Merton: I should say that 
that is probably the prevalent feature 
of what might be called “the folklore 


of the American voter.” 


Mr. Beretson: These are some of 
the factors involved in that folklore. 
Now, what is actually the case? 
What does social research say about 
why people vote as they do? Let us 
start with the factor of bloc voting, 
which Merton has mentioned. Is 
there a class vote in America? 


Mr. Hart: I do not know whether 
you would call it a class vote or not, 
but it is true that all the polling and 
other studies have shown discernible 
differences among, let us say, manual 
workers as compared with white- 
collar workers; among farmers; and 
among business and _ professional 
groups generally. To be sure, there is 
a great deal of overlap. These differ- 
ences are by no means categorical, 
but I think that it is true that there 
are average differences of significant 
proportions between what might be 
called different blocs in the voting 
population. 


Mr. Merron: I think it important 
to make a distinction there. When 
one talks about differences between 
economic groups, one is not necessar- 
ily talking about blocs of voters. 
When one talks about a bloc, one 
assumes, I suppose, that someone is 
able to deliver that vote—to deliver 


| 


the Negro vote, to deliver the labo 
vote. And here research indicate 
that that is a somewhat exaggerate 
notion, to put it mildly. Let us cos 
sider the labor vote, for example. W 
know that approximately half tk 
AF of L trade-union leaders and tws 
thirds of the CIO trade-union leade 
are in the Democratic column, yi 
that is not true of the rank and file « 
their union membership. The sarr 
may be said of these other maje 
groups. They are not so easily deli 
ered, as popular belief would have 


Mr. BereLtson: How about tt 
business vote? You have been tall 
ing about the labor vote. 


Mr. Hart: Does the business vo 
have to be delivered, or does it n 
deliver itself? 


Mr. Merron: That summariz 
the situation. The business vote r 
mains relatively more stable than tl 
vote of other groups. Possibly that 
because business, by and large, is 
little more self-conscious of its ow 
interests, has examined the altern 
tives, and knows just where it stan 
on an issue. 


Mr. Hart: You would think of 


as a bloc vote? 


Mr. Merton: Very definitely, e 
cept that we do not have the fol 
loristic phrase of “delivering t 
business-bloc vote.” 


Mr. Beretson: I am very inte 
ested that, when I raised the questi 
of the importance of bloc votin 
the two of you immediately start 
speaking about economic blocs. B 
are there not some other soc 
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Sroups in the community where this 
1otion of the bloc vote is mentioned? 
How about racial and ethnic and 
eligious blocs? Do groups of that 
ort vote alike? 


: Mr. Merton: The story on that is 
ot really clear. The evidence to date 
ows the following picture: Some 
thnic and nationality groups actual- 
shift their votes from election to 
ection more than the run of the mill 
the American population. This, I 
nk, is a question on which we 
ust profess a good deal of igno- 
ce rather than adopt the popular 


ief without examination. 


Mr. Merton: There is to this de- 
that point, though, is there not? 


Mr. Merton: There is to this de- 
ree. It has been found, for example, 
vat the vote of Italian-Americans 
s shifted considerably more than 
e vote of other people in the same 
ban centers; but I do not by any 
jeans consider that to close the case. 


| Mr. Beretson: I would like to 
aise the question of why this is so. 
Thy is it that people who are mem- 
ers of the same social groups tend 
vote the same way even though, 
, you point out, Merton, their vote 
innot be turned over in any sort of 


20 per cent fashion? 
“Mr. Merron: One of the most ob- 


ous reasons is, of course, that some 
: these people associate together and 
2nce are in a position to influence 
1e another’s attitudes. The most 
tiking and most well-known exam- 


e of this is the tendency for people 


in the family to vote alike. They can 
influence one another’s vote. What 
is not quite so well recognized is that 
this same tendency operates in other 
groups. The American worker, for 
example, has often been said to be 
politically apathetic, since it can be 
shown that there is a larger propor- 
tion of nonvoters among the work- 
ing-class groups than there is in other 
strata. But we found in a recent 
study of a working-class community 
in the East that if workers move into 
a prevalently working-class commu- 
nity, where they becomeaware of their 
common interests, they tend to be- 
come more politically alert and to 
take more direct interest in affairs 
which concern them politically. 


Mr. Beretson: I can illustrate the 
same point in quite a different way. 
We found in another study that 
workers who were members of social 
groups now—not political clubs but 
social groups—which had a pre- 
dominantly Republican membership 
tended to vote more Republican than 
other workers who worked with 
them who have the same general 
background. So there, again, the im- 
portance of the social group in which 
the person finds himself as a deter- 
minant upon vote is illustrated. 


Mr. Harr: We are really on an- 
other point now, are we not? This is 
not a bloc in the ordinary sense, but 
it is a social group in the more usual 
sense of that term. There is a good 
bit of communication among the 
members. 


Mr. Beretson: That is right. And 
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the important thing to recognize is 
that here we see that political vote is 
not merely or strictly a political ex- 
pression—that it is a general social 
expression and is not limited to the 
political factors narrowly defined. 


Mr. Harr: When you come to 
that, are we not up against another 
question as to what makes up the 
voter’s mind? We have been talking 
here about blocs in this very general 
and impersonal sense and about 
groups in a more strictly social sense 
where there is communication 
among the members. When we get 
to that point, we get into this ques- 
tion of the immediate discussion that 
is going on today about candidates 
and about issues of this campaign 
and about what people read in the 
papers and hear over the radio. 
There is a lot of question, I know— 
and I have raised it myself in some 
of the work which we have done— 
as to how much influence factors of 
that sort really have in determining 
how people vote. What about the 
press and the radio and so on? 


Mr. Merton: History has some 
lessons to give us in that respect. The 
case of Franklin Roosevelt’s having 
been elected despite the strong ani- 
mosity toward him in the popular 
press is only the most recent ease in 
point. 

Frank L. Mott investigated the 
Support received in newspapers by 
all winning presidential candidates 
between 1828 and 1940. It is of some 
interest that he found that fully half 
the candidates had received the sup- 


port of the press and the other ha 
had not. We cannot conclude fror 
this, of course, that the press has a’ 
solutely no influence, but we do no: 
see that it is not simply a matter « 
the press dictating the ultimate ou 
come. 


Mr. Beretson: It certainly is ne 
that. The only way that one ought: 
reason about this problem of tk 
effect of the newspaper and rad 
upon vote is to recognize that the. 
are different kinds of effects whic 
the press can have. If one speal 
about effect narrowly in convertir 
a person from one vote to anoth 
vote, then the press has a pretty sme 
effect on that. But press and radio ¢ 
have a very important role to play : 
reinforcing the vote which peop 
have already decided upon. 
people who are members of the 
blocs or who associate with one a 
other in these social groups we ha 
been talking about have argumen 
presented to them to reinforce the 
position in the press, if, through tl 
press, they and other people are votis 
the same way, there is then a ve 
important reinforcing effect whi 
the press has generally, it seems 
me, even though it might not have 
very large conversion effect. 


Mr. Hart: There is one questi 
which I would like to put to yo 
Berelson, because you have been 
very close student of the press and t 
radio and other instruments of co! 
munication. It has occurred to r 
that probably the influence which t 
press and the radio might have | 
voters may vary considerably wi 


a 
E 

‘other factors. For example, in a cam- 
paign in which there is a big power- 
ful personality, who has a dramatic 


appeal to the voters, the influence of 
the press might not be able to coun- 


like the present, where the issues are 
not too clearly defined and where 
the personalities of the candidates are 
Not quite so dramatic and appealing, 
is it not true that the press and the 
dio might have more influence 
an they have had in the immediate 
tP 


Mr. Merron: Much the same 
ing might be said about the role of 
litical issues in deciding the final 
utcome of a presidential election. 
We all know that issues receive a good 
deal of attention in the press. What 
we do not know is how much atten- 
tion they receive in the day-by-day 
thinking of members of the Amer- 
ican electorate. There are a good 
many issues in the present campaign 
which apparently are not at the cen- 
‘er of attention of the average voter— 
the Marshall Plan, the Truman civil 
‘ights program, the Taft-Hartley 
3ill, and the like. For example, we 
snow that not more than two-thirds 
xf the American electorate today, 
‘ven in the Deep South, are aware of 
he stand which Truman has taken 
mn the civil rights program. Obvicus- 
y those people will not have their 
pinions as to how to vote deter- 
nined by these issues which receive 
o much attention in the press. Much 
he same is true with regard to the 
Aarshall Plan. It is at the focus of 
ttention in the press; it is not so 


teract this appeal. But, in a situation , 
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much at the focus of attention of 
the average man in the street. 


Mr. Hart: We made a study last 
May of voters in three of the largest 
states; and we found that there was 
very little difference between Repub- 
licans and Democrats with respect to 
most of the issues which were then 
being prominently talked of and ulti- 
mately were embodied in the plat- 
forms of the two parties. We did find 
considerable difference in the amount 
which people knew and in the atti- 
tudes which Republicans and Demo- 
crats took on labor issues, such as the 
Taft-Hartley Bill; and on housing; 
and on some of those other social 
measures. But, in the main, there was 
very little difference between the 
rank-and-file members of the two 
parties. 


Mr. Merton: Some issues, of 
course, have special meaning for 
these blocs and special-interest groups 
to which we referred earlier. It is 
quite striking that the Negro in the 
South is overwhelmingly informed 
on the Truman civil rights program, 
whereas his white counterpart in the 
same social and economic groups is 
not nearly so well informed. The in- 
terlocking between issues and inter- 
ests of groups is one which deserves 
and requires a good deal more inves- 
tigation. 


Mr. Berexson: I would like to in- 
troduce another kind of issue into 
our discussion. You and Hart, Mer- 
ton, have been describing issues like 
the Marshall Plan and the civil rights 
program and other things for which 
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the candidates stand. Another way to 
look at the issue is to ask the ques- 
tion—and this reverts to what Hart 
said earlier—about the kinds of 
people the candidates are themselves. 
It seems to me that one of the major 
issues in any election is the personal- 
ity of the candidate himself. This 
year especially one finds that there 
are certain images of Mr. Truman 
and of Mr. Dewey which have been 
built up one way or another in the 
minds of the voters and which have 
a very great effect, I think, this year, 
upon the way in which they are go- 
ing to vote. 


Mr. Merton: You know that one 
of the unexpected by-products of the 
election this year is that more and 
more people apparently have become 
sensitized to the fact that they often 
do not have much of a choice in de- 
ciding between candidates for the 
presidency. They become sensitive to 
the role of the professional politician 
in narrowing down the choice until 
they sometimes discover that they are 
not too much concerned with the ac- 
tual outcome. One might exaggerate 
the statement which appears in their 
views for, as one phrase put it, “A 
choice between two political pigmies 
is not a real choice at all.” 


Mr. Hart: I am a little afraid, 
Merton, that something you said a 
moment ago about the role of issues 
might lead to some misapprehension. 
You were speaking, I know, of the 
role of issues in helping the individ- 
ual voter to make up his mind when 
you mentioned the fact that there is 
widespread ignorance concerning 


these issues. It seems to me that these 
issues may have a great indirec: 
effect, as indicated in the case of the 
civil rights issue and the markec 
limitation of people as voters. 

But this discussion of issues bring: 
up in my mind the question of ra: 
tionality or irrationality of voters 
behavior generally. Do they alway: 
just vote their ignorance, or thet: 
party affiliation, or their group iden 
tifications? Is this conventiona 
democratic theory of the way it 
which voters make up their minds 
which Merton reviewed earlier 
wholly beside the point? It is tha 
question of rationality which in 
trigues me. 


Mr. Beretson: One way to leac 
into this question of the rationalit 
or the irrationality of voting (w 
have been speaking about that ir 
terms of the social expression of the 
vote, and so on) is to note one thins 
about this sort of selfish-interest vot 
ing. To a large extent, the campaigs 
itself is framed in order to appeal t 
special interests. As the candidate 
move around the country, in makin; 
their campaign speeches, one note 
that they make speeches to labor is 
industrial communities and speeche 
to the farmers in the Middle West 
and they make special-interest af 
peals as though they themselves be 
lieve that voting were a matter o 
voting the selfish-interest and th 
special interest. 


Mr. Merton: The _philosoph 
holds that one should not appeal t 
group interest. The facts indicat 
that that is the prevailing tactic i 
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election after election. In point of 
fact, when one talks about rationality 
Or irrationality of voting, one should 
be a little clearer on what is involved. 
An individual may be rational by 
voting in terms of his narrow group 
interests. He may be highly irrational 
in terms of the impact upon the total 
mmunity. It is the resolution of 
t problem which is still left large- 

y to future research. 


Mr. Hart: May he not be irra- 
jonal also in the sense that he may 
quite mistaken in the way in 
hich he identifies voting a given 
ay with service to his own special 
terest? Is that not another kind of 
rationality which may enter into his 
sehavior? 


| Mr. Merton: A good many of 
he people who are aware of the 
ssues iN a campaign are not too 
learly aware of which party stands 
where. The essential point is that 
he positions taken by the two parties 
ire not always clearly distinct and 
lifferent. They tend to adopt much 
he same view, with slightly different 
Ihraseology, when they are appeal- 
ag to the same portion of the elector- 
te; and it is this very point which 
ccasionally leads segments of the 
lectorate to wonder whether they 
ave a genuine choice or not. 


Mr. Beretson: This argument 
eet the rationality of voting: de- 
ends upon the assumption that 
rere are large numbers of independ- 
at voters around to be rational about 
\eir voting. As you no doubt know, 
{r. Truman is said to feel that he 


still has a good chance in this elec- 
tion because he is going to make a 
very strong campaign during the 
next three weeks, and he feels that 
the independent voters still have not 
made up their minds and that, when 
they do, a reversal in the public 
opinion polls will set in. Is he right 
in thinking that there is a large in- 
dependent-voter bloc waiting to be 
swayed by what happens in the next 
three weeks in the campaign proper? 


Mr. Hart: There is a substantial 
group of voters who when asked 
what they considered themselves 
to be—Democrat, Republican, or 
what—say that they consider them- 
selves to be independent. We have 
found, in our studies, about 18 per 
cent of the voters consider themselves 
to be independent. However, when 
we study these people to find out 
how they do behave when it comes to 
voting and how they differ from or 
resemble the people who call them- 
selves either Democrats, or Repub- 
licans, or other party members, there 
is not a very marked difference be- 
tween them. They are very much 
like the rest of the voters and tend, 
when it comes to the election, to dis- 
tribute their votes pretty much as the 
Democrats or the Republicans do. 


Mr. Breretson: They may be very 
like the other voters in that respect, 
but I think that they are not like 
those voters who have already de- 
cided in certain other respects. Our 
studies have shown that the so-called 
“independent” voters—those who 
have not made up their minds by the 
first of October or even the first of 
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September—are a special group with- 
in the electorate. They are the people, 
by and large, with some minor excep- 
tions, who do not much care about 
the election or the campaign. The 
people who are genuinely interested 
and very enthusiastic about one can- 
didate or the other or very concerned 
about the issues are the people who 
made up their minds long ago, cer- 
tainly by the end of the convention 


period. 


Mr. Hart: That is probably true, 
but you are talking about a different 
kind of independent voter from the 
kind that I had in mind. I was 
thinking of the man who prides him- 
self upon being an independent voter 
and in making up his own mind ir- 
respective of party considerations. 
That group, which, late in the cam- 
paign, has not yet made up its mind 
may be independent voters in this 
sense, or they may be regular party 
voters in a sense, because we know 
that this year there is a marked shift 
from the traditional Democratic to 
the Republican ranks. 


Mr. Merton: It would not be too 
far afield to suggest that the election 
is over now. Fully three-quarters of 
the voters have made up their minds. 
What about the remaining 25 per 
cent? 

‘All previous research suggests the 
strong possibility that these people 
who are still undecided will vote 
much as their social and economic 
position dictates. For example, in 
1944, as you know, among those who 
voted late, in the low-income brack- 
ets, two-thirds had decided to. vote 


for F.D.R. when they actually wen 
to the polls. Among the high-income 
brackets, approximately two-third: 
ultimately voted for Dewey. The fail 
ure to make up their minds early 
apparently does not appreciably 
affect their final decision. One car 
predict their votes even before ther 
themselves know it. 


Mr. Beretson: So that what you 
are actually saying is that it is not se 
much a question of how they are ga 
ing to vote, or how they are going te 
make up their minds, as it is a ques 
tion of when they do. And it is th 
people with least interest in the elec 
tion who make up their minds rela 
tively late in it. 

It seems to me that the open 
minded voters, the independen 
voters, in the sense of people whe 
make a sincere attempt to weigh th 
issues and the candidates dispassion 
ately for the good of the country as : 
whole, exist mainly in textbooks o1 
civics, in the movies, and in th 
minds of some political idealists, bu 
in real life they are very few indeed 


Mr. Merton: However, this migh 
have been a different story had th 
present campaign involved more dra 
matic issues and more dramatic pet 
sonalities. A study now in progres 
has indicated, for example, that ha 
Eisenhower run, it is quite possibl 
that there would have been majo 
changeovers from one party to th 
other, not so much in terms of th 
issues which Eisenhower would hav 
brought into the campaign but i 
terms, if you will, of the personalit 


he would have brought into it. Th 
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degree of shift from one party to 
another is as much a function of the 
personalities who appear on the polit- 
ical stage as it seems to be the intro- 
duction of important issues. 


: Mr. Bererson: The thing which 
interests me is this question, then, of 
he problem of what does the cam- 
paign do over-all. What good is a 
political campaign? If the people 
who are still left to have their minds 
made up in one way or another are 
e least interested, they will pay less 
ttention to the campaign. What is it 
about from now on this year? 


Mr. Hart: It would be easy to 
issume that campaigns do no good, 
sut I think that that would be an 
sfroneous assumption. Campaigns 
pertainly do not change many 
seople’s minds between September 
nd November. However, they do 
erve to keep the election in the fore- 
ront of people’s thinking, and they 
do maybe influence the results of the 
lection somewhat by determining 
he size of the vote and by getting 
inore and more people to come out. 
it is definitely shown, I think now, 
hat the people who do not at present 
atend to go to the polls and vote 
iffer significantly from the people 
vho do now intend to go to the polls 


) Mr. Beretson: There is another 
lver-all effect of the campaign which 
re ought to mention too. In a real 
snse, the campaign educates and in- 
xrms people politically. Here is a 
egular occasion in which the issues 
if politics are debated very extensive- 


ly and intensively, and people really 
get an education on the issues of the 
day in a very intensive fashion. 


Mr. Merton: That suggests that 
politics is an educational program 
and that the process of education 
need not affect the outcome of the 
particular election in which the edu- 
cation is derived. 

We are firmly resolved here not to 
be political crystal-ball-gazers, but if 
the election is really over, then we 
must assume, unless there is some 
completely unexpected upheaval, 
that Mr. Dewey has been elected in 
terms of a ratio of 48 per cent of the 
total vote to approximately 37 per 
cent of the total vote for Truman. 
But I want to make it clear that this 
is a report on what the polls tell us 
and not a presentation of the actual 


findings which we here support. 


Mr. Beretson: And one of the 
things that that implies is that the 
campaign itself—the last three, four, 
even six months before an election— 
is simply the result of four years of 
campaigning, in a sense, from the 
last election to this one and that the 
three and a half years in between the 
last election and the beginning of 
this year’s campaign are crystallized 
and solidified by this intensive effort 
during the last months before an 
election. 


Mr. Harr: Moreover, the cam- 
paign may still have considerable 
effect upon the Truman-Dewey vote 
by getting out a larger and larger 
proportion of the voters. It is large- 
ly the manual workers who are most 
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remiss about going to the polls and 
voting, and, the more of those who 
come to the polls and vote, the great- 
er will be the vote for Truman. 


Mr. Merron: I have a question to 
raise: What does all this have to do 
with the philosophy of political be- 
havior in America? Has what we 
said indorsed the situation that we 
have described? Are we fortunate in 
having elections in which life goes 
on in this rather mild fashion, in 
which people do not feel the issues to 
be serious? 


Mr. Hart: It is unfortunate in tha 
respect. However, I do not think tha 
we should minimize the importance 
of more rational consideration o 
candidates and issues on the part o 
individual voters. 


Mr. Merton: Voters can be ra 
tional only if the differences betweer 
the two major parties are clear cu 
and distinct. Then a rational choics 
can be made. We can hazard the 
guess that, as long as parties remaii 
fairly alike, even the most rational o 
voters cannot vote intelligently. 
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Selections from 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE* 


* 
THE POLITICAL AIM OF THE DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


... 1 have sought to show what a democratic people is in our time, and, 
by this strictly accurate picture, to produce a two-fold effect on my con- 
temporaries. To those who imagine an ideal democracy, a dazzling 

ream which they think it easy to realize, I undertake to show that they 

ave painted their picture in false colors; that the democratic government 
they advocate, if it is of real advantage to those who can support it has 
not the noble features they ascribe to it; and, moreover, that this govern- 
ment can be maintained only on certain conditions of intelligence, private 
morality, and faith which we do not possess and which we must work to 
obtain before we can secure their political results. 

To those for whom the word “democracy” is synonymous with dis- 
turbance, anarchy, spoliation, and murder, I have attempted to show 
that democracy may be reconciled with respect for property, with defer- 
ence for rights, with safety to freedom, with reverence for religion; that, 
if democratic government fosters less than another some of the finer. 
possibilities of the human spirit, it has its great and noble aspects; and 
that perhaps, after all, it is the will of God to bestow a lesser grade of 
happiness upon all men than to grant a greater share of it to a smaller 
number, and to bring a few to the verge of perfection. I have undertaken 
-o demonstrate to them that, whatever their opinion on this point may be, 
it is too late to deliberate; that society is advancing and dragging them 
along with it towards equality of conditions; that the sole remaining 
alternative lies between evils henceforth irresistible; that the question is 
aot whether aristocracy or democracy can be maintained, but whether we 
are to live under a democratic society, devoid indeed of poetry and great- 
ress, but at least orderly and moral, or under a democratic society, lawless 
| 


' * Alexis de Tocqueville, a leading French historian, visited America in 1831-32 during 
vackson’s presidency. In 1835 he published a two-volume study of America entitled 
Democracy in America. 
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and depraved, abandoned to the frenzy of revolution, or subjected to < 
yoke heavier than any of those which have crushed mankind since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

I have sought to calm the ardor of the former class of persons and 
without discouragement, to point out the only path before them. I have 
sought to allay the terrors of the latter, and to bend their minds to the 
idea of an inevitable future, so that with less impetuosity on the one 
hand, and less resistance on the other, the world may advance more 
peaceably to the necessary fulfilment of its destiny. This is the funda: 
mental idea of the book—an idea which connects all its other ideas in ¢ 
single web.... 


CHAPTER XIV 


Wuat ARE THE REaL ADVANTAGES WHiIcH AMERICAN SOCIETY 
DerIvEs FROM A DEeMocraTIC GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL TENDENCY OF THE LAWS UNDER THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 
AND INSTINCTS OF THOSE WHO APPLY THEM 


The defects and weaknesses of a democratic government may readily 
be discovered; they are demonstrated by flagrant instances, whilst its 
salutary influence is insensible, and, so to speak, occult. A glance suffices 
to detect its faults, but its good qualities can be discerned only by long 
observation. The laws of the American democracy are frequently defec. 
tive or incomplete; they sometimes attack vested rights, or sanction 
others which are dangerous to the community; and even if they were 
good, their frequency would still be a great evil. How comes it, then. 
that the American republics prosper and continue? | 

In the consideration of laws, a distinction must be carefully observed 
between the end at which they aim, and the means by which they pursue 
that end; between their absolute and their relative excellence. If it be the 
intention of the legislator to favor the interests of the minority at the 
expense of the majority, and if the measures he takes are so combined a: 
to accomplish the object he has in view with the least possible expense of 
time and exertion, the law may be well drawn up, although its purpose i: 
bad; and the more efficacious it is, the more dangerous it will be. 

Democratic laws generally tend to promote the welfare of the greates' 
possible number; for they emanate from the majority of the citizens, whe 
are subject to error, but who cannot have an interest opposed to their own 
advantage. The laws of an aristocracy tend, on the contrary, to concen. 
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trate wealth and power in the hands of the minority; because an aristoc- 
racy, by its very nature, constitutes a minority. It may therefore be 
asserted, as a general proposition, that the purpose of a democracy in its 
legislation is more useful to humanity than that of an aristocracy. This is, 
however, the sum total of its advantages. 
_ Aristocracies are infinitely more expert in the science of legislation 
shan democracies ever can be. They are possessed of a self-control which 
rotects them from the errors of temporary excitement; and they form 
-reaching designs, which they know how to mature till a favorable 
pportunity arrives. Aristocratic government proceeds with the dexterity 
art; it understands how to make the collective force of all its laws con- 
rge at the same time to a given point. Such is not the case with 
ocracies, whose laws are almost always ineffective or inopportune. 
he means of democracy are therefore more imperfect than those of 
istocracy, and the measures which it unwittingly adopts are frequently 
posed to its own cause; but the object it has in view is more useful. 
_ Let us now imagine a community so organized by nature, or by its 
onstitution, that it can support the transitory action of bad laws, and that 
t can await, without destruction, the general tendency of its legislation: 
ye shall then conceive how a democratic government, notwithstanding 
ts faults, may be best fitted to produce the prosperity of this community. 
[his is precisely what has occurred in the United States; and I repeat, 
vhat I have before remarked, that the great advantage of the Americans 
onsists in their being able to commit faults which they may afterwards 
epair. 

_ An analogous observation may be made respecting public officers. It is 
asy to perceive that the American democracy frequently errs in the 
hoice of the individuals to whom it intrusts the power of the adminis- 
ration; but it is more difficult to say why the state prospers under their 
ule. In the first place, it is to be remarked, that if, in a democratic state, 

e governors have less honesty and less capacity than elsewhere, the 
‘overned are more enlightened and more attentive to their interests. 
\s the people in democracies are more constantly vigilant in their affairs, 
nd more jealous of their rights, they prevent their representatives from 
bandoning that general line of conduct which their own interests pre- 
sribes. In the second place, it must be remembered, that, if the demo- 
ratic magistrate is more apt to misuse his power, he possesses it for a 
horter time. But there is yet another reason which is still more general 
nd conclusive. It is no doubt of importance to the welfare of nations that 
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they should be governed by men of talents and virtue; but it is perhat 
still more important for them that the interests of those men should ne 
differ from the interests of the community at large; for if such were tH 
case, their virtues might become almost useless, and their talents migl 
be turned to a bad account. I have said that it is important that tH 
interests of the persons in authority should not differ from or oppose tH 
interests of the community at large; but I do not insist upon their havin 
the same interests as the whole population, because I am not aware tha 
such a state of things ever existed in any country. 

No political form has hitherto been discovered which is equally favo 
able to the prosperity and the development of all the classes into whic 
society is divided. These classes continue to form, as it were, so man 
distinct communities in the same nation; and experience has shown thé 
it is no less dangerous to place the fate of these classes exclusively in th 
hands of any one of them, than it is to make one people the arbiter of th 
destiny of another. When the rich alone govern, the interest of the poc 
is always endangered; and when the poor make the laws, that of the ric 
incurs very serious risks. The advantage of democracy does not consis 
therefore, as has sometimes been asserted, in favoring the prosperity « 
all, but simply in contributing to the well-being of the greatest numbe 

The men who are intrusted with the direction of public affairs in tk 
United States are frequently inferior, both in capacity and morality, t 
those whom an aristocracy would raise to power. But their interest. 
identified and confounded with that of the majority of their fellov 
citizens. They may frequently be faithless, and frequently mistaken; bi 
they will never systematically adopt a line of conduct hostile to tl 
majority; and they cannot give a dangerous or exclusive tendency | 
the government. 

The maladministration of a democratic magistrate, moreover, is 
isolated fact, which has influence only during the short period for whic 
he is elected. Corruption and incapacity do not act as common interest 
which may connect men permanently with one another. A corrupt or i 
capable magistrate will not concert his measures with another magistrat 
simply because the latter is as corrupt and incapable as himself; and the 
two men will never unite their endeavors to promote the corruption ar 
inaptitude of their remote prosperity. The ambition and the manoeuvr 
of the one will serve, on the contrary, to unmask the other. The vices . 
a magistrate, in democratic states, are usually wholly personal... 

In the United States, where the public officers have no class-interests 
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romote, the general and constant influence of the government is bene- 
icial, although the individuals who conduct it are frequently unskilful, 
id sometimes contemptible. There is, indeed, a secret tendency in 
ocratic institutions, which makes the exertions of the citizens sub- 
rvient to the prosperity of the community, in spite of their vices and 
istakes; whilst in aristocratic institutions, there is a secret bias, which, 
twithstanding the talents and virtues of those who conduct the govern- 
ent, leads them to contribute to the evils which oppress their fellow- 
atures. In aristocratic governments, public men may frequently do 
m without intending it; and in democratic states, they bring about 


d results which they never thought of.... 


NOTION OF RIGHTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


... The government of the democracy brings the notion of political 
ghts to the level of the humblest citizens, just as the dissemination of 

alth brings the notion of property within the reach of all men; to my 

ind, this is one of its greatest advantages. I do not say it is easy to teach 
nen how to exercise political rights; but I maintain that, when it is 
iossible, the effects which result from it are highly important; and I add, 
hat, if there ever was a time at which such an attempt ought to be made, 
“4 time is now. Do you not see that religious belief is shaken, and the 
ivine notion of right is declining ?—that morality is debased, and the no- 
ion of moral right is therefore fading away? Argument is substituted for 
aith, and calculation for the impulses of sentiment. If, in the midst of this 
eneral disruption, you do not succeed in connecting the notion of right 
vith that of private interest, which is the only immutable point in the 
uman heart, what means will you have of governing the world except 
y fear? When I am told that the laws are weak and the people are 
urbulent, that passions are excited and the authority of virtue is para- 
yzed, and therefore no measures must be taken to increase the rights of 
he democracy, I reply, that, for these very reasons, some measures of 
he kind ought to be taken; and I believe that governments are still more 
aterested in taking them than society at large, for governments may 


erish, but society cannot die.... 


ACTIVITY WHICH PERVADES ALL PARTS OF THE BODY POLITIC IN THE 
UNITED STATES; INFLUENCE WHICH IT EXERCISES UPON SOCIETY 

... The cares of politics engross a prominent place in the occupations 

fa citizen in the United States; and almost the only pleasure which an 

.merican knows is to take a part in the government, and to discuss its 
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measures. This feeling pervades the most trifling habits of life; even th 
women frequently attend public meetings, and listen to political hz 
rangues as a recreation from their household labors. Debating clubs are 
to a certain extent, a substitute for theatrical entertainments: an Amer 
ican cannot converse, but he can discuss; and his talk falls into a disserte 
tion. He speaks to you as if he was addressing a meeting; and if h 
should chance to become warm in the discussion, he will say “Gentle 
men” to the person with whom he is conversing. 

In some countries, the inhabitants seem unwilling to avail themselve 
of the political privileges which the law gives them; it would seem tha 
they set too high a value upon their time to spend it on the interests of th 
community; and they shut themselves up in a narrow selfishness, markes 
out by four sunk fences and a quickset hedge. But if an American wer 
condemned to confine his activity to his own affairs, he would be robbes 
of one half of his existence; he would feel an immense void in the lif 
which he is accustomed to lead, and his wretchedness would be unbeat 
able. I am persuaded, that, if ever a despotism should be established i1 
America, it will be more difficult to overcome the habits which freedon 
has formed, than to conquer the love of freedom itself. 

This ceaseless agitation which democratic government has introduce: 
into the political world, influences all social intercourse. I am not sur 
that, upon the whole, this is not the greatest advantage of democracy 
and I am less inclined to applaud it for what it does, than for what i 
causes to be done. 

It is incontestable that the people frequently conduct public busines 
very ill; but it is impossible that the lower orders should take a part i: 
public business without extending the circle of their ideas, and quittin 
the ordinary routine of their thoughts. The humblest individual wh 
co-operates in the government of society acquires a certain degree of sell 
respect; and as he possesses authority, he can command the services ¢ 
minds more enlightened than his own. He is canvassed by a multitud 
of applicants, and, in seeking to deceive him in a thousand ways, the 
really enlighten him. He takes a part in political undertakings whic 
he did not originate, but which give him a taste for undertakings of th 
kind. New improvements are daily pointed out to him in the commo 
property, and this gives him the desire of improving that property whic 
is his own. He is perhaps neither happier nor better than those who cam 
before him, but he is better informed and more active. I have no dout 
that the democratic institutions of the United States, joined to th 
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hysical constitution of the country, are the cause (not the direct, as is 
o often asserted, but the indirect cause) of the prodigious commercial 
ctivity of the inhabitants. It is not created by the laws, but the people 
carn how to promote it by the experience derived from legislation. 
When the opponents of democracy assert that a single man performs 
vhat he undertakes better than the government of all, it appears to me 
t they are right. The government of an individual, supposing an 
uality of knowledge on either side, is more consistent, more persever- 

g, more uniform, and more accurate in details, than that of a multitude, 

d it selects with more discrimination the men whom it employs. If any 

ny this, they have never seen a democratic government, or have judged 

nm partial evidence. It is true that, even when local circumstances and 

e dispositions of the people allow democratic institutions to exist, they 

not display a regular and methodical system of government. Demo- 

tic liberty is far from accomplishing all its projects with the skill of an 

oit despotism. It frequently abandons them before they have borne 
eir fruits, or risks them when the consequences may be dangerous; but 

the end, it produces more than any absolute government; if it does 
»wer things well, it does a greater number of things. Under its sway, 
ne grandeur is not in what the public administration does, but in what 
done without it or outside of it. Democracy does not give the people 
ae most skilful government, but it produces what the ablest govern- 
1ents are frequently unable to create; namely, an all-pervading and rest- 
ss activity, a superabundant force, and an energy which is inseparable 
om it, and which may, however unfavorable circumstances may be, 
roduce wonders. These are the true advantages of democracy. 

In the present age, when the destinies of Christendom seem to be in 
ecse, some hasten to assail democracy as a hostile power, whilst it is 
bt growing; and others already adore this new deity which is springing 

rth from chaos. But both parties are imperfectly acquainted with the 
sect of their hatred or their worship; they strike in the dark, and dis- 
ibute their blows at random. 

‘We must first understand what is wanted of society and its govern- 
cent. Do you wish to give a certain elevation to the human mind, and 
ach it to regard the things of this world with generous feelings, to inspire 
en with a scorn of mere temporal advantages, to form and nourish 
rong convictions, and keep alive the spirit of honorable devotedness? 
‘it your object to refine the habits, embellish the manners, and cultivate 
¢ arts, to promote the love of poetry, beauty, and glory? Would you 
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constitute a people fitted to act powerfully upon all other nations, an 
prepared for those high enterprises which, whatever be their results, wi 
leave a name forever famous in history? If you believe such to be th 
principal object of society, avoid the government of the democracy, for. 
would not lead you with certainty to the goal. 

But if you hold it expedient to divert the moral and intellectual activit 
of man to the production of comfort, and the promotion of general wel 
being; if a clear understanding be more profitable to man than genius 
if your object be not to stimulate the virtues of heroism, but the habits ¢ 
peace; if you had rather witness vices than crimes, and are content t 
meet with fewer noble deeds, provided offences be diminished in th 
same proportion; if, instead of living in the midst of a brilliant societ 
you are contented to have prosperity around you; if, in short, you are ¢ 
opinion that the principal object of a government is not to confer th 
greatest possible power and glory upon the body of the nation, but t 
insure the greatest enjoyment, and to avoid the most misery, to each ¢ 
the individuals who compose it—if such be your desire, then equaliz 
the conditions of men, and establish democratic institutions. 

But if the time be past at which such a choice was possible, and if som 
power superior to that of man already hurries us, without consulting ov 
wishes, towards one or the other of these two governments, let us er 
deavor to make the best of that which is allotted to us, and, by findin 
out both its good and its evil tendencies, be able to foster the former an 
repress the latter to the utmost. 


CHAPTER XV 


Unumirep Power oF THE Majority in THE Unrrep 
STATES, AND ITs CoNSEQUENCES 


...In the United States, political questions cannot be taken up in s 
general and absolute a manner; and all parties are willing to recogniz 
the rights of the majority, because they all hope at some time to be abl 
to exercise them to their own advantage. The majority, therefore, in the 
country, exercise a prodigious actual authority, and a power of opinio 
which is nearly as great; no obstacles exist which can impede or eve 
retard its progress, so as to make it heed the complaints of those whor 
it crushes upon its path. This state of things is harmful in itself, an 
dangerous for the future... | 
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TYRANNY OF THE MAJORITY 
‘I hold it to be an impious and detestable maxim, that, politically 
peaking, the people have a right to do anything; and yet I have asserted 
at all authority originates in the will of the majority. Am I, then, in 
ontradiction with myself? 
A general law, which bears the name of justice, has been made and 
ctioned, not only by a majority of this or that people, but by a major- 
of mankind. The rights of every people are therefore confined within 
1¢ limits of what is just. A nation may be considered as a jury which is 
powered to represent society at large, and to apply justice, which is its 
w. Ought such a jury, which represents society, to have more power 
the society itself, whose laws it executes? 
When I refuse to obey an unjust law, I do not contest the right of the 
ajority to command, but I simply appeal from the sovereignty of the 
ple to the sovereignty of mankind. Some have not feared to assert 
t a people can never outstep the boundaries of justice and reason in 
ose affairs which are peculiarly its own; and that consequently full 
ower may be given to the majority by which they are represented. But 
tis is the language of a slave. 
‘A majority taken collectively is only an individual, whose opinions, 
id frequently whose interests, are opposed to those of another indi- 
‘dual, who is styled a minority. If it be admitted that a man possessing 
ysolute power may misuse that power by wronging his adversaries, why 
‘ould not a majority be liable to the same reproach? Men do not change 
eir characters by uniting with each other; nor does their patience in the 
‘esence of obstacles increase with their strength. For my own part, I 
nnot believe it; the power to do everything, which I should refuse to 
1e of my equals, I will never grant to any number of them. 
Ido not think that, for the sake of preserving liberty, it is possible to 
mbine several principles in the same government so as really to oppose 
em to one another. The form of government which is usually termed 
ixed has always appeared to me a mere chimera. Accurately speaking, 
ere is no such thing as a mixed government, in the sense usually given 
that word, because, in all communities, some one principle of action 
ay be discovered which preponderates over the others. England, in the 
st century—which has been especially cited as an example of this sort 
' government—was essentially an aristocratic state, although it com- 
ised some great elements of democracy; for the laws and customs of 
e country were such that the aristocracy could not but preponderate in 
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the long run, and direct public affairs according to its own will. T. 
error arose from seeing the interests of the nobles perpetually contendis 
with those of the people, without considering the issue of the conte 
which was really the important point. When a community actually h 
a mixed government—that is to say, when it is equally divided betwe: 
adverse principles—it must either experience a revolution, or fall in 
anarchy. 

I am therefore of opinion, that social power superior to all others mu 
always be placed somewhere; but I think that liberty is endangered why 
this power finds no obstacle which can retard its course, and give it tir 
to moderate its own vehemence. 

Unlimited power is in itself a bad and dangerous thing. Hum: 
beings are not competent to exercise it with discretion. God alone can 
omnipotent, because his wisdom and his justice are always equal to f 
power. There is no power on earth so worthy of honor in itself, or clothe 
with rights so sacred, that I would admit its uncontrolled and all-pr 
dominant authority. When I see that the right and the means of absolu 
command are conferred on any power whatever, be it called a people: 
a king, an aristocracy or a democracy, a monarchy or a republic, I s: 
there is the germ of tyranny, and I seek to live elsewhere, under oth 
laws. 

In my opinion, the main evil of the present democratic institutions 
the United States does not arise, as is often asserted in Europe, from the 
weakness, but from their irresistible strength. I am not so much alarm« 
at the excessive liberty which reigns in that country, as at the inadequa 
securities which one finds there against tyranny.... 


POWER EXERCISED BY THE MAJORITY IN 
AMERICA UPON OPINION 


... I know of no country in which there is so little independence. 
mind and real freedom of discussion as in America. In any constitution 
state in Europe, every sort of religious and political theory may be free 
preached and disseminated; for there is no country in Europe so subdue 
by any single authority, as not to protect the man who raises his voice : 
the cause of truth from the consequences of his hardihood. If he is u 
fortunate enough to live under an absolute government, the people a 
often upon his side; if he inhabits a free country, he can, if necessar 
find a shelter behind the throne. The aristocratic part of society suppor 
him in some countries, and the democracy in others. But in a natic 
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e democratic institutions exist, organized like those of the United 
tes, there is but one authority, one element of strength and success, 
ith nothing beyond it. 
In America, the majority raises formidable barriers around the liberty 
opinion: within these barriers, an author may write what he pleases; 
t woe to him if he goes beyond them. Not that he is in danger of an 
to-da-fé, but he is exposed to continued obloquy and persecution. His 
litical career is closed forever, since he has offended the only authority 
ich is able to open it. Every sort of compensation, even that of celeb- 
, is refused to him. Before publishing his opinions, he imagined that 
held them in common with others; but no sooner has he declared 
, than he is loudly censured by his opponents, whilst those who 
like him, without having the courage to speak out, abandon him in 
ce. He yields at length, overcome by the daily effort which he has to 
ke, and subsides into silence, as if he felt remorse for having spoken 
truth.... 


THE GREATEST DANGERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


PROCEED FROM THE OMNIPOTENCE OF THE MAJORITY 


Governments usually perish from impotence or from tyranny. In the 
‘mer case, their power escapes from them; it is wrested from their 
asp in the latter. Many observers who have witnessed the anarchy of 
mocratic states, have imagined that the government of those states was 
turally weak and impotent. The truth is, that, when war is once begun 
‘ween parties, the government loses its control over society. But I do 
t think that a democratic power is naturally without force or resources; 
, rather, that it is almost always by the abuse of its force, and the mis- 
ployment of its resources, that it becomes a failure. Anarchy is almost 
vays produced by its tyranny or its mistakes, but not by its want of 
ength. 

t is important not to confound stability with force, or the greatness of 
hing with its duration. In democratic republics, the power which 
ects society is not stable; for it often changes hands, and assumes a 
wv direction. But, whichever way it turns, its force is almost irresistible. 
e governments of the American republics appear to me to be as much 
tralized as those of the absolute monarchies of Europe, and more 
rgetic than they are. I do not, therefore, imagine that they will perish 
m weakness. 

f ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, that event may 
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be attributed to the omnipotence of the majority, which may at sc 
future time urge the minorities to desperation, and oblige them to h: 
recourse to physical force. Anarchy will then be the result, but it y 
have been brought about by despotism. ... 

I have shown in the preceding chapter how the equality of conditi: 
leads men to entertain a sort of instinctive incredulity of the sug 
natural, and a very lofty and often exaggerated opinion of the hum 
understanding. The men who live at a period of social equality are 
therefore easily led to place that intellectual authority to which they b 
either beyond or above humanity. They commonly seek for the sour 
of truth in themselves, or in those who are like themselves. This wo 
be enough to prove that, at such periods, no new religion could be est 
lished, and that all schemes for such a purpose would be not only : 
pious, but absurd and irrational. It may be foreseen that a democr: 
people will not easily give credence to divine missions; that they \ 
laugh at modern prophets; and that they will seek to discover the ck 
arbiter of their belief within, and not beyond, the limits of their ki 

When the ranks of society are unequal, and men unlike each other 
condition, there are some individuals wielding the power of super 
intelligence, learning, and enlightenment, whilst the multitude are su 
in ignorance and prejudice. Men living at these aristocratic periods 
therefore naturally induced to shape their opinions by the standard c 
superior person, or superior class of persons, whilst they are averse 
recognize the infallibility of the mass of the people. 

The contrary takes place in ages of equality. The nearer the peo 
are drawn to the common level of an equal and similar condition, 
less prone does each man become to place implicit faith in a certain n 
or a certain class of men. But his readiness to believe the multitude 
creases, and opinion is more than ever mistress of the world. Not onl 
common opinion the only guide which private judgment retains amor 
a democratic people, but amongst such a people it possesses a por 
infinitely beyond what it has elsewhere. At periods of equality, men h 
no faith in one another, by‘ reason of their common resemblance; 
this very resemblance gives them almost unbounded confidence in 
judgment of the public; for it would not seem probable, as they are 
endowed with equal means of judging, but that the greater truth sho 
go with the greater number. 

When the inhabitant of a democratic country compares himself it 
vidually with all those about him, he feels with pride that he is the eq 
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any one of them; but when he comes to survey the totality of his 
ws, and to place himself in contrast with so huge a body, he is 
tly overwhelmed by the sense of his own insignificance and weak- 
. The same equality which renders him independent of each of his 
w-citizens, taken severally, exposes him alone and unprotected to 
influence of the greater number. The public has therefore, among a 
ocratic people, a singular power, which aristocratic nations cannot 
ceive of; for it does not persuade to certain opinions, but it enforces 
, and infuses them into the intellect by a sort of enormous pressure 
e minds of all upon the reason of each. 
In the United States, the majority undertakes to supply a multitude 
ready-made opinions for the use of individuals, who are thus relieved 
ym the necessity of forming opinions of their own. Everybody there 
opts great numbers of theories, on philosophy, morals, and politics, 
thout inquiry, upon public trust; and if we look to it very narrowly, it 
ll be perceived that religion herself holds sway there much less as a 
ctrine of revelation than as a commonly received opinion. 
The fact that the political laws of the Americans are such that the 
jority rules the community with sovereign sway, materially increases 
> power which that majority naturally exercises over the mind. For 
thing is more customary in man than to recognize superior wisdom in 
» person of his oppressor. This political omnipotence of the majority in 
: United States doubtless augments the influence which public opinion 
uld obtain without it over the minds of each member of the com- 
inity; but the foundations of that influence do not rest upon it. They 
ist be sought for in the principle of equality itself, not in the more or 
s popular institutions which men living under that condition may give 
mselves. The intellectual dominion of the greater number would 
bably be less absolute amongst a democratic people governed by a 
g, than in the sphere of a pure democracy, but it will always be ex- 
mely absolute; and by whatever political laws men are governed in 
-ages of equality, it may be foreseen that faith in public opinion will 
ome a species of religion there, and the majority its ministering 
het. 
Thus intellectual authority will be different, but it will not be dimin- 
ed; and far from thinking that it will disappear, I augur that it may 
dily acquire too much preponderance, and confine the action of 
vate judgment within narrower limits than are suited either to the 
atness or the happiness of the human race. In the principle of equality 
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I very clearly discern two tendencies; the one leading the mind of ever 
man to untried thoughts, the other which would prohibit him fron 
thinking at all. And I perceive how, under the dominion of certain laws 
democracy would extinguish that liberty of the mind to which a dema 
cratic social condition is favorable; so that, after having broken all th: 
bondage once imposed on it by ranks or by men, the human mind woul 
be closely fettered to the general will of the greatest number. 

If the absolute power of a majority were to be substituted, by deme 
cratic nations, for all the different powers which checked or retardee 
overmuch the energy of individual minds, the evil would only hav 
changed character. Men would not have found the means of independen 
life; they would simply have discovered (no easy task) a new physiog 
nomy of servitude. There is—and I cannot repeat it too often—there i 
here matter for profound reflection to those who look on freedom o 
thought as a holy thing, and who hate not only the despot, but despotism 
For myself, when I feel the hand of power lie heavy on my brow, - 
care but little to know who oppresses me; and I am not the more disposex 
to pass beneath the yoke because it is held out to me by the arms of : 
million of men.... 


THE 1948 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
CANDIDATES AND ISSUES* 


THIS year’s presidential election is one of unusual interest. Popular vot 
will be divided among four candidates, excluding the Socialist, Normat 
Thomas. Wallace’s Progressive party, although polling only a smal 
percentage of the national vote, is the first relatively strong third part 
since 1924. The split in the Democratic party over the civil rights issu 
resulted in the formation of the States’ Rights party, which possibly ma’ 
carry several states in the South. These factors, together with the lov 
popularity. of President Truman, add up to the best opportunity that th 
Republicans have had for victory since the election of Hoover in 1928 


Leading Candidate Dewey 


The political outlook at present gives every indication that the presi 
dency is already in the bag for Dewey. Elmo Roper, in his column ot 


* Reprinted from Opinion News, October, 1948, by permission of the National Opinio: 
Research Center. 
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tember 9, felt so assured of this outcome that he will discontinue 
rting his election results “unless something really interesting hap- 
ens.” Mr. Roper’s contention, at this time, that the winner of the presi- 
tial election “clinches his victory early in the race and before he has 
ered a word of campaign oratory,” appears to be borne out in the 
atively unchanging survey results which have shown Dewey leading 
ruman since April. 


LATEST SURVEY RESULTS 


Both Gallup and Roper have reported Dewey leading Truman by a 
ther wide margin although the exact percentages reported by the two 
ganizations vary. On September 8, the American Institute reported 
e following results: 


“Tf the presidential election were being held tovay how would you 
vote—for Truman, for Dewey, or for Wallace?” 


Ms Sea ei cie eRe E Tesh cree we we vsieae vee 484% 
RECITES Rr 364 
OT Gre) Poh St pe OI, SAR ee a ORR OE Ee 5 
PUICERIECL MESES e occh Se tow «oo aCe d cc ale AGRE 10 
100% 


At this time, Gallup reported that the Dixiecrat candidate, Thurmond, 
olled 2°/ nationally. The percentages reported by Roper in his column 
n September 9 were: 

“Tf the election were being held today, which candidate for Presi- 
dent do you think you'd vote for—Harry S. Truman, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Henry Wallace, Norman Thomas, Strom Thurmond, or 


whom?” 
COAUSTTEN ES: CRG AUR AR ee a ere 31.4% 
I at sc waite SF He v5 a9. + BG vino gw Oiele aie 20 F Hip MCE 44.2 
“SUGTESA pat) 1) eee iad egy aR eS Os RR aa A» 3.6 
Thomas -.: <: ne Se ale: UA TEER! Pn ae Pea SREP Hera e us) 
SIV EEE ELLUVENGE Reale fosters acs gach a ea car Nid Sire uln ne Rh ches 4.4 
OliNe? 5 pa ee OR Bal ioe, re nrc ne eR 
MU CICCIO CCP EME A ek a ecg Woo AD ote Bt neuen es 

100.0% 


THE STABILITY OF DEWEY’S MARGIN 
In four trial heats from April to August, Roper found both Truman’s 
id Dewey’s standings to be relatively unaffected by the conventions. 
lewey’s higher percentage in July probably is a reflection of enthusiasm 
r a new candidate: 
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“If the election were being held today, which candidate for Prest- 
dent do you think you'd vote for: President Truman, Governor 
Dewey, Henry Wallace, or whom?” 


April June July August 

1948 1948 1948 1948 
Tinian PecartetiGsanke S217, B30 6 28.2% 31577, 
DOWEY yc Mt etatec oe de) 44.2 41.3 50.5 46.3 
Wiallaces eg ser saieus ecm 6.1 6.3 4.0 3.0 
Undecided a0 ee Pen: 17.6 18.7 ws 19.21 


Wallace polled a new low—3%—in the August survey, made befor 
the Progressive party’s convention. Also the full strength of the Dixiecre 
candidate, Thurmond, is not measured in this poll. 

Although Governor Dewey has a commanding lead, his persone 
popularity, according to Roper, is greater than the popularity of his party 

“In order to maintain his lead he will not only have to run agains 
Truman but he will have to run against the record of the Republica: 
Congress and some of its notorious investigations, such as those cor 
ducted by Representative J. Parnell Thomas.” 

Similarly, the investigations of communism in this country, con 
ducted by the Thomas committee and accompanied with wide pres 
publicity, had not by mid-August detracted from Truman’s support. 

Surveys made by Gallup found only 1% difference in major party sur 
porters from a pre-convention poll in June to a mid-August one follow 
ing the special session of Congress and early investigations of the ur 
American Activities Committee: 

“Tf the presidential election were being held tovay how would you 
vote—for Truman, for Dewey, for Wallace, or for Thurmond?” 


Early Mid- 
June August August 
DDS CVaaie Aerts tay He thine ae ena 49% 48%, 48% 
cLRUITi an tare mart aee erro, 200, oy, oe ue 38 37 37 
Walla cena tae ren cos fb nor on oh en 6 5 4 
PhuUiMonGeeeret wen. Rate oe eee _ — 2 
Wndecided spammer e: Me ict hsees 7 10 9 


100% 100% 100% 
FUTURE OF THE REPUBLICANS IN CONGRESS 


Republicans, although confident of winning the presidency in Noverr 
ber, are not so sure of keeping control of Congress. With the Senate nov 
composed of 51 Republicans and 45 Democrats, the margin of Reput 


1 Includes 2.6% who said they preferred some other candidate. 
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can control is very slim. Also, in the House if the Democrats should 
in 31 seats and retain their present number, their party would regain 
yntrol. 
A poll of voter sentiment regarding Congress, made by Gallup in early 
ugust, indicated a much more hopeful picture for the Democrats in 
Congressional than in the presidential election. 

“As you feel today, would you be more likely to vote for the 


Democratic or for the Republican candidate for Congress from 
your district?” 


(ESSE a se OE eI CRE len eo 41% 
| IN EO eile ae ine wae wb AT pn ik oe 4] 
NED 8 det eas as, 508, Me A 1 
| a ee ict he Ci erred Sn x of kare dss 7 
: 100% 


Since the Progressive party is much weaker in the Congressional than 
a the presidential race, the Wallace vote does not detract greatly from 
he Democratic vote. However, since the average voter usually votes a 
traight party ticket, the popularity of Dewey will help the Republican 
Yongressional candidates. 


Evaluation of Truman’s Losses 


The chief sources of Democratic strength in past elections have been 
1e support of the working class, people in the lower economic group, 
ertain liberal minded groups, and the conservative South. 

The chances of the Democratic party in 1948 have been weakened by 
1e low popularity of its candidate, especially in contrast to the strong 
ersonality of the late President. Another serious loss in Democratic 
rength was occasioned by the civil rights issues which lost Truman the 
ipport of the solid South. The Progressive party has now made sufh- 
ent inroads in the support of union members, manual workers, and 
inorities to challenge Truman’s strength among such groups. 

THE THREAT OF THE DIXIECRATS 

The inclusion of the civil rights statement in the Democratic platform 
hich resulted in the nomination of a States’ Rights candidate, J. Strom 
hurmond, constitutes a serious drawback to a Democratic victory. Ac- 
ding to Elmo Roper in his column “What People Are Thinking,” 
e three-way split might allow the Republicans to break into the solid 
puth for the first time in 20 years. 


2 New York Herald Tribune, July 22, 1948. 


= 
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Truman’s loss of votes in the South through the sponsorship of civ 
rights was clearly shown by a series of surveys made by Roper frop 
April ’46 to this July. After the President made his recommendations ¢ 
civil rights, his support in the South dropped from more than half tk 
voters to a little more than one-third, while Republican support increase 
The voting preferences of Southern voters from 1946 to 1948: 


Truman Dewey Wallace Undecided 
1946, April .. 51.0% 25.0% 24.07, = 100% 
19473 Joly tots. 5/393 22.4 18.3 
1948, April ... 37.0 35.0 3275 24.8 
July"... 34.4 41.1 3.8 V7 


Whether or not the strong stand on civil rights which alienated th 
South will prove a complete political loss to the President will depend o 
the effect of this stand in regard to the voting of minority groups i 
large cities in the North. 

An American Institute poll of Southern voters, reported in mic 
August and including Thurmond in the question, found quite differer 
results from Roper’s July survey. While Thurmond polled 14% of th 
voters, Truman still maintained a lead over Dewey: 


“Tf the presidential election were being held tovay how would you 
vote—for Dewey, for Truman, for Wallace or for Thurmond?” 


AE SELIM AMS oc cies, oheasemee se Ghos scoot NRO ors A Re ee AY 
Dewey os ive a snc vis one: gigi aerial eee ee 34 
MHUrMON dH. Goris sete Maa ee 14 
Weallacer rie. oir haccriysa iy ees Coed nee oe 2 
Wadecided!t eck es vale on eee tere eee 9 
100% 


However, as Gallup pointed out, the popular vote does not indicate tk 
seriousness of Thurmond’s threat to Truman. Under the present ele 
toral system, the candidate who has a plurality of the popular vote in tk 
state wins all the electoral vote. “Dixiecrat spokesmen claim that : 
electoral votes are already ‘in the bag’ for the States’ Rights ticket. The: 
32 consist of Alabama 11, Mississippi 9, South Carolina 8 and Florida 
of the state’s 8 votes. ...'To offset their loss this year, President Truma 
would have to take virtually all the New England states which have 
total of 40 electoral votes.” 

The latest Gallup report of Southern voting sentiment on Septen 
ber 12 found Thurmond carrying South Carolina. With those who we: 
undecided eliminated, Thurmond held a 30% lead over Truman. 
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THE THIRD PARTY 


Wallace’s popular vote, as shown by recent surveys reported by Roper 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, is lower now than it has 
n in the past. However, Wallace support in some strategic areas is 
reat enough to hurt the Democratic party seriously by so dividing the 
pular vote as to give Dewey a majority. 
The decline in Wallace strength, as revealed by a comparison of a 
BS survey® taken between the Republican and Democratic conventions 
ith previous Fortune polls, was found to be mainly among the groups 
hich formerly had constituted his chief following: young people, voters 
in the Northeast and Far West, voters in the large cities, and among 
labor-union members. The proportion of voters preferring Wallace in 
April, June, and July were: 


April June July 

1948 1948 1948 
Total Wallace voters .......... oe 6.375 4.0% 
3 inte PA Oo, rr re 8.7 78 46 
Lia SWS oe.) i i re 4.8 5.4 4.3 
Adults, 50 and over ........... 45 5.4 3.1 
ITOISE Rife 8 oo co eo de sawes 8.6 8.4 5.9 
RAT OpCRE tee ee es ee 4.9 5.6 2.6 
Orin tw nae ae aes er eee 3.2 3.4 3.8 
TRE eS a ad iss 95 9.2 3.7. 

Residents of ... 

Cities over one million ........ 14.2 132 9.3 
Cities 100,000 to 1,000,000 ...... 7.8 6.7 2.0 
Cities 2,500 to 100,000 ........ 3.4 5.0 3.8 
Under 2,500 and rural ........ 44 4.7 3.1 
Welter see ea 55.3 Sates +, 2 6.9 none 6.4 
Union= members... ... e608 12.8 na 6.2 


Concerning the growth of the Wallace movement, Roper says, “... to 
late, the Wallace movement has failed to attract very many more people 
o its crusade than were sympathetic to it when it began last January.” 

The effect of the third party ticket on Truman’s New York vote can be 
een in a comparison of today’s voting intention with the actual vote in 
hat state in 1944: 


New York Up- Entire 
City state State 
Moosevelen 7 2 oi. os ss. 613% 423%, 524% 
Dewey arse hn ee enna 07 384 574 474 


3 Reported by Elmo Roper, New York Herald Tribune, July 29, 1948. 
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GOP GAINS IN THE BIG CITIES 


The importance of the Wallace vote in the large cities of the country 
was pointed out by Gallup in a pre-convention survey. Cities which had! 
been largely Democratic during the Roosevelt elections conceded gains: 
to the Republican party in the 1946 Congressional elections. Twenty-: 
nine of the 56 seats which the Republicans gained then came from these: 
districts. 

The Gallup survey in June asked this question of voters in cities of! 
500,000 or more: 

“Which party do you want to see win the presidential election this 
fall—the Republican, Democratic, or Wallace’s third party?” 


Republican ypatey si. Silents astocte ae Cece eee Sead anes 46% 
Demochatic pabtyeey «.<ecoe .% a2 des tree nee ety See eater eee 36 
Wallace’s"patty ers, vey ese sits Seta Stee ee ee 7 
Wirdecided wns ces By aietercista ceo Sorgen se ee 11 
100% 


Again, if most of the Wallace sympathizers in the large cities were 
drawn from the Democratic ranks, the chances of the Democrats to 
regain these districts from the Republicans would be much better if there 
were no third party. 

Smaller support for Truman and a slightly greater support of Wallace 
in the large cities was found in a later survey made by CBS after the 
Republican convention but before the Democratic one. The findings of 
the survey which covered cities of over 1,000,000 population were re- 
ported by Roper in July: 


PUMA DE ae ese rea es can cee Sd ie nae 29.6% 
OWE Foe get ou ba es COE Seca HR mR renee eee 47.3 
Wallace ty ten yeenotns Soc age oper ree om 9.3 
Windecided> “re see ee ee es ee ee 13.8 
100.0% 


Evaluation of Truman’s Strength 


President Truman, even though all political signs point to his defeat 
this November, still has a few‘factors working in his favor. Although 
such slim advantages undoubtedly will not overcome his tremendous 
handicaps, the advantages are worthy of mention. 

Roper, in his column of September 9, cited some rather unlikely possi- 
bilities which might swing public favor toward Truman: if the crisis in 
Berlin precipitated a war with Russia, if President Truman should “pull 
a brilliant coup somewhere in his foreign or domestic policy,” or if 
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Dewey or one of his campaigners should err in their political conduct, 
Truman might overcome Dewey’s lead. 

Other, perhaps, more reasonable, factors which may affect public 
opinion are: the stand taken by the Republicans in defending the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which may draw still more union members to Truman’s 
favor; the record of the 80th Congress in regard to housing and infla- 
tion; and the fairly well established belief that the Democratic party is 
concerned with the interests of the “little man,” while the Republican 
party supposedly is supported by the “vested interests.” 

TRUMAN'S STANDING WITH UNION MEMBERS 

Union members and manual workers, long supporters of the Demo- 
cratic party, preferred Truman over Dewey in a survey reported by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion early in August. While Truman’s 
Tead in these two groups is not as great as was President Roosevelt’s, and 


is affected somewhat by Wallace’s third party, he still maintains a defi- 
nite margin: 


Manual Union 
Workers Members 
LT De a eee per 45%, 46%, 
ME Neds Ashi hate opile Kayla ea oes ES 38 38 
me Oe con oe ae ad ee ee 6 if 
RA CCUNR eR ee ree tees 8 ns Set es 11 9 
100% 100% 


The proportionate loss of the Democratic party within these groups is 
shown by the actual vote in the last three elections in comparison with 
present voting intentions, excluding those who were undecided: 


Manual Workers Union Members 
Voted Voted Voted Voted 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
OSG Marrero. 3 74%, 26% 80% 20% 
1040 ae 66 34 72 28 
OA ie a tsa 62 38 72 28 
PIS USs 94S. wats ine 50 43 50 42 


Wallace vote, not included in the table, totals 7°{ of manual workers 
with opinions and 8°% of union members with opinions. According to 
Gallup, a substantial proportion of the Wallace support among workers 
and union members is comprised of workers who voted Democratic in 
1944. However, even if all the Wallace vote were applied to Truman, his 
support would not match the support given the Democrats in the three 
previous elections. 


% } 
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THE TURNOUT FACTOR 


President Truman’s admonition in his Detroit speech for all to vote in| 
the coming election was sound Democratic strategy. A big turnout: 
would increase Truman’s support, since a large turnout brings to the: 
polls people in the lower economic and educational levels who usually: 
vote Democratic. 

The actual effect of a large turnout on the Democratic vote is shown | 
by Gallup through a comparison of voting intention in August with 
party preference. Each respondent, after naming his choice of candidate, 
was asked: “Do you yourself plan to vote in the election for President this 
fall? How certain are you that you will vote?” Among those who were 
absolutely certain to vote, Dewey was the foremost candidate. Among 
those who were uncertain, Dewey and Truman were almost equally 
favored. But among those who said they did not intend to vote, Truman 
was the preferred candidate by a considerable margin. The exact results: 


Absolutely Don’t 
Certain Uncer- Plan 
To Vote tain To Vote 
Paver Dewey: een a: Soke me 50% 40% 25y: 
BAVOnhntitnaieewier se eas see 36 41 38 
Ravory, Wallace ace ae 4 5 4 
Ravor-sbhurmondsin eee 2 1 2 
Novehoicer at? present, :¢...<4..) 8 12 31 
100% 100% 100% 


Again, the importance of turnout to the Democrats was shown in the 
latest Gallup survey in September. At that time, Gallup reported almost 
no difference in the popularity of the candidates from June to early 
September. With the 10% undecided eliminated, results were: 


June Aug. 1 Sept. 8 
IGEN puntos Pao hiss Sate 53, 5373 54% 
eT VOADLE CON eee wien Cpe ee 41 41 403 
r Wallace atest ee kn ote: abe ee 6 6 54 


But, if everybody were required to vote, Truman’s chances would be 
much better. Among the total potential voting population of 94,000,000, 
here is how Gallup found the candidates would stand if everybody voted: 


Dewey». 5. on? achat hee 5 vinigecsens Ree ae 49 % 
Trubianiw, <2 sot eee cone 

Rect e Pree ey Menus chen ate Fy 454 
Wallace’! po. Sic 350 co od OR ee 54 


(Thurmond vote nationally is 44% on this basis.) 
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